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tions, drawn from an extensive experience of life, sometimes 
from an experience nowise creditable to the historian himself; 
— and these reflections are addressed to minds of more matu- 
rity than are found within the walls of a school-room. These 
points in the character of Sallust require a peculiar treatment 
by the editor of a school edition. Mr. Cleveland has met the 
difficulties of the case very skilfully and successfully. His 
notes are brief and pertinent ; they explain what really needs 
explanation, either in the construction of the sentences or in 
the matter treated of by the author. They are uniformly 
clear, intelligible, and neatly expressed ; sometimes highly 
ingenious in solving difficulties, and throwing light on dis- 
puted passages ; and they condense, within a very narrow 
compass, a great variety of excellent criticism. 



NOTE 

TO ARTICLE III. OF THE LAST NUMBER. 

In our late article on " Nautical Discovery in the Northwest," 
we had occasion to speak of " the supposititious voyage called 
De Fonte's " (North American Review, Vol. xlviii. pp. 129- 
132) ; we quoted a part of the letter published in Burney's 
" Voyages " under the name of this navigator, and added, that, 
without feeling any confidence in its genuineness, we yet thought 
that there was matter in it for an investigation, which we hoped 
would be undertaken by some one with leisure and opportunity 
for such inquiries. 

The following views and facts, for which we are indebted to 
the Honorable James Savage, the learned editor of " Win- 
throp's History," appear to put at rest a question, itself of no 
little curiosity, and of which both sides have been maintained 
by foreign writers of consideration. 

The introduction to the " Letter" of De Fonte recites, that 
" the Viceroys of New Spain and Peru, having advice from the 
court of Spain, in the fourteenth year of King Charles [of Eng- 
land], a. d. 1639, of a voyage being undertaken by some indus- 
trious navigators from Boston in New England, for discovery of 
a Northwest passage, he [Admiral De Fonte] received orders 
from Spain and the Viceroys to equip four ships of force, and 
sailed with such ships April 3d, 1640." It is impossible 
to imagine, that the memory of such an expedition, undertaken 
under such auspices, with a commander of high rank, sailing 
with the purpose of promptly defeating the attempt of a great 
rival maritime power, (acting, indeed, through its humble colo- 
nists, — nearest neighbours, however, to the long-sought pas- 
sage,) an expedition so successful, besides, in its discoveries, 
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should survive in a sailor story of six pages, and in that alone ; 
the Spanish authors, to whom we referred, affirming, that " the 
public repositories in Spain and the Indies have been carefully 
searched, and that neither journal, copies of orders, nor any 
paper whatever, relating to such a voyage, can be found." 

But, again, the expedition is alleged in the "Letter" itself to 
have been against a Massachusetts vessel, which had reached 
the Pacific Ocean by a northwest passage. Accordingly, the 
Spanish critic, who refutes the fabulous story of his country's 
honor, objects to the relation of De Fonte, that there is a con- 
tradiction between his tale of meeting the Boston ship so little 
distance from Behring's Straits, and his conclusion, on returning 
home to Peru, " having found that there was no such passage 
into the South Sea, by what they call the Northwest passage " ; 
and remarks, that on the showing of the " Letter," the voyage 
of Shepley must have been through the " thick-ribbed ice." 
The voyage being represented to have been made by a northwest 
passage, it is immaterial to the present purpose, to inquire, 
whether any Massachusetts vessel, " so early as the middle of 
the seventeenth century, found her way round Cape Horn to the 
Northwest." The truth, however, is, that there is no reason to 
suppose any such vessel to have been in the Pacific till a cen- 
tury and a quarter later. 

The London " Quarterly Review " (Vol. xvi. p. 160), refer- 
red to by us, in our recent article, has the statement, that 
" about the same time, one M. de Groseiller, of Canada, was 
despatched from Quebec for the purpose of discovery. Landing 
near Nelson's River, he fell in with a wretched hut, in which 
were six people, nearly famished. They were part of the crew 
of a ship which had been sent from Boston, and which, while 
they were on shore, had been driven to sea by the ice, and was 
never heard of more." But where is the account of Groseiller's 
voyage, or rather journey'? At all events, "about the same 
time," in the connexion in which it stands, means, about the 
time of James's and Foxe's voyage, in 1631, when our humble 
city was a year old, and a boat had not yet been built here ; so 
that if such a shipwreck as is alleged, of a Boston vessel, occur- 
red, she must have been from Boston, in Old England. Fur- 
ther, there is no credible account of a New England ship, within 
a hundred years after, going half the length of the Labrador 
coast, much less penetrating into Hudson's Bay. 

At the close of the " Letter " the editor of the " Monthly 
Miscellany," where it first appeared, expresses his belief, that it 
" will not be unacceptable to those who have either been in 
those parts, or will give themselves the trouble of reviewing the 
chart." But here is no proof, that the author of the " Letter," 
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or the editor of the " Miscellany," so much as pretended to pos- 
sess a chart by De Fonte. He may have referred to any chart 
of the South Sea in common use. If this editor, in 1708, were 
the fabricator of the " Letter " about a voyage in 1640,* as is 
altogether probable, he forebore to stretch his boldness so far as 
to project a chart to commemorate those groat discoveries, which 
he described in a narrative of six pages, written, perhaps, in half 
as many hours. The French translators supplied the deficiency, 
by enriching the adventure, after the middle of the last century, 
with that requisite accoutrement, though, as was at that day sus- 
pected, it was obtained from the laboratory of the recent Russian 
discoveries. 

The conduct, ascribed to the commander of the expedition, 
was so absurd, under the circumstances, as to stamp the " Let- 
ter " for a fiction. De Fonte is represented to have been fitted 
out with a fleet of four ships, to capture the Boston vessel, which 
had dared to go north about, and come on the back of the Span- 
ish dominions, in that unknown ocean, they called their own ; 
and, moreover, informed the owner, that his commission was 
" to make prize of any people seeking a northwest or west pas- 
sage into it." Yet he tells us, how he forthwith violated his in- 
structions, betrayed his trust, rewarded the interloper owner 
with a diamond ring of twelve hundred dollars' cost, besides a 
quarter-cask of good wine, and the interloper captain with the 
gift of a thousand dollars for his fine charts and journals, and 
even the common sailors with two hundred dollars more. In- 
stead of this, to execute his duty, he should have made them all 
prisoners, and sequestrated their property. A consideration for 
his liberality is indeed, alleged, " a small present of provisions," 
which the receiver acknowledged he had no need of. But 
the question, how, under such circumstances, this could have 
been bestowed, is as hard to answer, as the question why it 
should have been received. The Massachusetts captain must 
have had small surplus of stores, laid in by him in Boston. the 
year before, and not needed for his return voyage from the 
hyperborean regions, to distribute to a squadron, nine thousand 
miles nearer home than himself. 

The name of the Massachusetts captain, if there was one, was 
Shapley (or Shepley, or Shapleigh). Among one thousand eight 
hundred and eleven names, contained in the Appendix to the 
second volume of " Winthrop's History," of persons desirous of 
becoming freemen in the colony during the years 1630 - 1648 

* That the writer of the "Letter" knew something of Massachusetts 
Bay, appears probable from his finding the name Comhasset to the north 
of Nootka Sound. Conihasset (otherwise Cohasset) is a well-known pleas- 
ant maritime village, a few miles from Boston. 
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inclusive, neither of these names, nor any similar one, is to be 
found. In so important an expedition, projected and solely di- 
rected by Gibbori3, he would, from his associations, have em- 
ployed, as ship-master, none but a church-member and a free- 
man of Massachusetts.* 

" Captain Shapley told me," says the pseudo De Fonte, " his 
owner was a fine gentleman, and major-general of the largest 
colony in New England, called the Maltachusetts." Here are 
a couple of anachronisms. In 1640, Massachusetts was usually 
called New England, and was not, until three or four years later, 
obliged to regard herself as one of the New England colonies. 
In L640, the title of major-general had not been conferred on 
Gibbons, nor on any other man. In his " Wonder-working Provi- 
dences," Johnson says, " Major Edward Gibbons," thus desig- 
nating his rank, when he was simply sergeant-major, or com- 
manding officer of the regiment of Suffolk, " hath now [1652] 
the oifice of major-general also." In the preceding page, he 
makes Thomas Dudley the first major-general ; and Hubbard 
(p. 373) confirms the statement of the priority of Dudley, giving 
1644 as the date of the earliest election.! The elevation of 
Gibbons did not, according to Johnson, his intimate acquaint- 
ance, occur before 1649, near ten years after the pretended ex- 
pedition must have sailed. 

But there is yet in reserve that argument which Mr. Samuel 
Weller's father esteemed most of all, an alibi. " The owner," 
says the Letter, " and the whole ship's company, came on board, 
the 30th." The owner was Edward Gibbons, and the time was 
July 30th, 1640. 

A ship from Boston, moored, on that day, in that part of the 
earth, should, in order to get through the ice, for one or two 
thousand miles west of Baffin's Bay (which must have thawed 
the previous summer), have sailed as early as April, 1639 ; or, 
if her voyage were round Cape Horn, not after October of the 
same year. A competent navigator, in our own times, bound 
to keep an appointment in the vicinity of Behring's Straits, 
would not dare to start a month later than October to reach his 
destination by the middle of the following July, in our usual 

* The name of Shapley is believed to occur, on this side of the ocean, 
for the first time, 2d of April, 1641, when Nicholas Shapleigh, described in 
the deed, " of King's Ware, in the county of Devon," receives conveyance 
of all the grantor s estate in New England. He was probably a creditor, 
and did not come over for some time, for livery of seisin is, a few days after, 
witnessed by E. Godfrey, Roger Gard, sometime Mayor of Acomenticus, 
and one more. The land, of course, was in Maine. 

t This, however, is not entirely accurate. John Humfrey was the first 
major-general, in 1641. He went home to England in a few months after 
his appointment and probably the place remained vacant till Dudley's ele- 
vation to it. 
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course. For the return voyage, supposing the adventurer to 
have come by a north passage, he would have to push through 
it in August, the only month which could be thought of for 
such service, and would be happy to reach Massachusetts Bay in 
November ; or, if he came by our modern route, he could hardly 
reach the end of his voyage before March, 1641. 

Where, then, between these limits of time, was Edward Gib- 
bons, the " fine gentleman" who was owner of the vessel met 
by De Fonte, and a passenger in her? For if, during any part 
of" the interval, we can find him in Massachusetts, then De Fonte 
is a phantom, and the writer of his " Letter " was a knave. 

We have two guides in following his motions; one, the Rec- 
ords of the General Court of Massachusetts ; the other, the 
slender first volume of Boston Records. 

From the first it appears, that, on the 13th day of March, 
1639, Gibbons was representative for Boston, with two others. 
As, for the next forty years, the town had only two, if he was 
one, he could less be spared for so distant an excursion ; and 
he was one in May, and again in September, of the same 
year. It being, at the last date, hazardous to undertake the 
passage "in climes beyond the solar road," the credulous 
reader of De Fonte must suppose him to have taken the cir- 
cuit by the southern extremity of our continent. But no ; 
for we find, that, in March, 1640, he was sent, with two other 
gifted brethren, to reduce some schismatics, who had been 
driven from the church of Boston, and had pretended to set 
up public worship at Newport. In the May following, he is 
again at his post in the Massachusetts legislature. In No- 
vember of the same year, he heads an expedition ; but it is 
only as far as Dorchester, whither he goes with " a guard of 
twelve musketeers," to meet the sachem, Miantunnomo. In 
October, 1641, and through the six following years, he is still 
on the Boston seat in the General Court, and without any 
such manifestations of importance, as a negotiation with a 
" Prince of Chili," and the gift from him of a costly "dia- 
mond ring," might naturally have tempted him to assume. 

According to the Boston Records, at the meeting of the free- 
men of the town, when " Captain Edward Gibbons " was first 
elected to the General Court of the colony, he was also made 
a selectman. The clerk attests, that he was present at the 
selectmen's meetings, May 27th, July 29th, August 6th, Sep- 
tember 30th, October 28th, and November 25th, 1639 ; that, 
with Governor Winthrop, Bellingham, and others, he was re- 
elected to that office December 16th of the same year ; that 
he attended meetings on the 30th day of the same month, and 
on January 27th, February 24th, March 30th (on which last 
day the records mention his sale of an estate), April 27th, and 
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July 2d, of the succeeding year ; and that on the 28th of Sep- 
tember he was chosen once more to the same office, and was 
engaged in its duties on that day, and on the following Octo- 
ber 26th. It is unnecessary to follow him into the next year. 
It is plain, that he has only from July 2d of the Julian year, 
(or 12th by the Gregorian, which his generous enemy, Ad- 
miral De Fonte used) till the 17th of the same month (or the 
7th by Boston reckoning), — that is, five days, — in which 
to meet the Spanish magnifico beyond Queen Charlotte's 
Sound. And after the friendly separation, July 30th, his 
"diamond ring" must do the office of Aladdin's lamp, and 
bring him back, with his cask of wine, in fifty days, to his 
selectman's seat in Boston. 

Dr. Snow, the learned and modest historian of Boston, con- 
jectures (p. 89) the origin of this marvel of De Fonte to have 
been, in a real voyage of Gibbons from Boston to Bermuda, 
in a pinnace of thirty tons, in October, 1636. It was disas- 
trously protracted, so that he did not return till June, 1637. 
In " Winthrop's History " (i. 226) may be seen a simple re- 
port of it, written at the time, and a preposterously wonderful 
one is given in Mather's "Magnalia," book vi. " Thauma- 
turgus." 

In connexion with that part of the same article on " Nauti- 
cal Discovery in the North-west," in which we spoke of the 
discovery of the Columbia River, by Captain Gray, we have 
been referred, by Mr. Sparks, to the fact, that the first 
suggestion of a trading voyage to the Northwest Coast ap- 
pears to have been made by John Ledyard. In Sparks's Life 
of that enterprising American traveller (pp. 133 et seq.), is a 
full account of his endeavours to effect such a voyage as early 
as 1783. He had then recently returned from Cook's last 
voyage round the world, during which he had visited some of 
the Russian Settlements on the Northwest Coast, and become 
acquainted with the fur trade carried on by the Russians with 
the natives. His quick and sagacious observation pointed out 
to him the advantages that might be derived from this trade 
to the United States; and, as soon as he returned to his native 
country, he made various efforts to persuade some of the 
merchants to engage in such an expedition. At length Robert 
Morris approved his plan, and authorized him to put it in 
execution. 

Ledyard spent several months in searching for a suitable 
vessel, in the principal ports of the United Stales. No vessel 
could be procured, and the project was abandoned. He then 
went to Europe, where he likewise failed, after having nearly 
attained his object. All this was done, before any voyage of 
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the kind had been undertaken, either in Europe or America. 
While inquiring for a vessel, he was in Boston, more than two 
years before Captains Kenrick and Gray sailed from that port 
to the Northwest Coast ; and it is probable, that the first ideas 
of the voyage were derived from information communicated by 
him. It may be remarked, that the early voyages were fitted 
out and conducted precisely on the plan, which he had pro- 
posed, and the success corresponded with his anticipations. 
The narrative of these particulars, as contained in his Life, 
is curious and interesting ; and it leaves no room to doubt, that 
John Ledyard was the first projector of this branch of trade. 



NOTE 

TO ARTICLE VII. OF THE LAST NUMBER. 

In our notice of Mr. Du Ponceau's work upon the Chinese 
Language (North American 'Review, Vol. XLVIII. r p. 288), 
we introduced an extract, containing the remark, that the two 
ships, with which Captain White went to Cochin-China in 
1819, were said to be the first American vessels, that had as- 
cended the river Donnai, in that kingdom. This statement 
rests upon the authority of Captain White himself, who says, 
in the preface to his work ; " It is presumed, that no American 
ever prosecuted any important speculation in the country, 
previous to the joint adventure of the brig Franklin and ship 
Marmion. At least it is very certain, that they were the first 
American ships that ever ascended the Donnai River, and 
displayed the stars and stripes before the city of Saigon." 

We have since received the following memorandum, from 
John Prince, Esquire, of Jamaica Plain, who was part-owner 
of the first American ship that visited that country ; 

"The ship Arab, Benjamin Lander, master, owned by John Derby, 
John Prince, and Samuel G. Derby, sailed from Boston for Cochin- 
China, I7th March, 1803, with 40,000 Spanish dollars, and other 
goods $2311'28; and, not succeeding, went to Manilla, and returned 
from thence in the summer of 1804." 

We have to express our thanks to Mr. Prince, for this in- 
teresting fact in the history of American commerce ; which 
has been unexpectedly elicited by our discussion of a literary 
topic, having no apparent connexion with it. 

In the same article, the reader is requested to make the 
following correction, at p. 309, line 1 ; for characters, read 
words. 



